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LETTERS OF THE BLACK DWAKP. 








From the Black Dwarf in London to the Yellow Bonze at 
Japan, 


BURIAL OV THUD QUEEN“=NATORAL LAMENTATION—GREAT 2033 
AND NO CONSOLATION ! 
** Oh! that mine eyes were fountains ! 

My dearest and most respected Friend, 

Wnrew thou shait receive this, disrobe thyself of thy 
yellow garments, and put on sables, even of the darkest duc. I 
will not tolerate the grey of the rarem—thou must be black, as 
black as thy poor friend whose eyes are dim with weeping, and 
whose heart has known oo comfort since the caramity that befe 
the nation some days since in the decease of a Queen, who has 
been only fifty-seven years upon the thrones and whose benefit 
to the people in that sphere was weven kNowN BSePoRrr! Such is 
the perversion of humanity. Eveu Il, my friend, never saw the ra- 
‘ue afathrone until it was quite vacant! But now I see the 
seat of royalty deserted—-no one to press the purple covered 
boards with royal buttocks—no once to sit in state with sceptre in 
hand, and diadem on head ! no one to grace the canopy that docs 
30 tuuch credit to the upholsterer’s faucy-no one to receive peti- 
hous to hand them over to the grooms of the stole, or the ladies 
af the bedchamber—-no one to perform one of the all-important 
functions of royalty—-I am sick at heart—all the woman of my 
snather’s composition rushes at once into my feelings, and over- 
powers all my sensibilities. Oh! for the eloquent expression of 
John Kemble, that I might arrest all the faculties of our nature in 
their course; aad melt the world, like Niobe, in tears! Talk not 
to me of philosophy! I know that o/d women must die. I know 
that it is uselese to mourn! 1 know that the night comes and the 
vay returns, not more surely, than that ladies of seventy-five can- 
not be expected to live many years! But what avails my koow- 
ledge? Has not the Lord Chambcriain said it? and must not I be 
in tears? Has not the Council conimanded it? and can I refrain 
from sorrow? Is not the Queen catched up to heaven, and must 
1 ne’ mourn in bitterness of soul? The court commands me, 
aud I must weep. My heart beats in sympathy with all, and I am 
sorrowful as all are sorrowful. 

Yet am I afraid that the friend of my heart will not participate in 
my anguish. I remember thy irreverent jest, as the funeral of 
the brother of the great emperor of Japan passed through the 
streets of the capital. There as the footmen, and the horsemen, 
the men who carried torches, and the men who walked without 


' *,° a. of + & fa) 
'them——-moved slowly on in all the magnificence of grief! as th: 
' sacred corpse of royalty in its gilt depositary attracted the cyes, 


and melted the hearts of all,—I heard thec, although but ina 
whisper, exclaim—‘ what asses are these to imagine they arc 
paying any respect to the deceased prince. How do these fools 
know but the coffin contains the relics of some great ape of 
Bornco? or that they do not consecrate the obscquics of some 
commwn corpse. What difference would there be in the spectacle, 
if the Great Lizard were passing to his grave? Ah! mg fricad, thy 





calling should have taught thee prudence, aud thy profit, at Icast, 
have told thee what was due to delicacy! What was it to thee, 


1! who, or what was in the coffin? Thy wages were secure, and it was 


not for thee to utter irreverent language in the streets. The peo- 
ple assembled to see a sight—they were ordered to be sad, and 
they mourned, until thou turned their sorrow into mirth, by thy 
ill-timed pleasantry! Ah! my friend, wit is a very dangerous 
quality. I could have wished to have torn out the tongue of the 
impious wag, who had the audacity to rejoice, when informed that 
the Queen was dead?) When repriman ded, he justified himself by 
saying it was proper to rejoice that any one should be called to 
heaven; and he had read in the Morning Post that euch was cer- 
tainly the fate of the deceased lady! 

This is no consolation to us. We have lost a Queen, and there 
are nu Queens wanted in heaven. Our diadem is lost to us, for 
we have now no one to wear it. It may tarnish for want of usc— 
it may grow common in tho eyes of the public, when not placed 
upon the brow of benevolence, and ornamented with a charity that 
outshone the brightest of its gems, if tho Courier and Dr. Slop 
say nothing but the trath, 

I would fain describe to thee the grandeur of the procession to 
the grave; but I cannot sufficiently command my feclings. The 
whole nation being the mourners, the expence will be borne in 
common. Those therefore who cannot sez the funeral, will have 
the gratifying assurance that they have raip THEIR Quota to the 
splendour. It will surpass every spectacle recently exhibited, 
possibly in expences and if death venture to appear in the pompous 
parade, and ridicule the affected honours paid to the dead for the 
amusement of the crowd, and the profit of the undertaker, I would 
recommend Lord Sidmouth to be ready, as head-gaoler of the 
kingdom, to lay the gristly tyrant by the heels. 

1 have still further cause for my Joyal and devout afflictions. 
There is such a want of respect to the orders of the court, that | 
ain shocked—absolutely shocked. There is no obedience to be 
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seen. n spite of the orders for deep and decent mourning, there 
is nothing scarcely to be seen but light dresses, or shabby black. 
And as for faces, one would imagine three fourths of the people to 
Even the 
pulpit forgets its pcconum—-and the ruNERAL sermons are in no- 
Dr. Siop, indeed, 
collected the texts of Two sermons preached on the occasion, and 


be rehearsing a grinning for tobacco, at a country fair. 
thing distinguished from comMoN ORATIONS. 


said there were mone: What a pity that he was not more diligent 
in his search after them ! 
not be reasoned into goodness, it scems, cither by the commands 
of a court, or the death ofa Queen! There is yet more to regret 


But it isan age of impretTy—and can- 


—the diamonds are not found, nor is there any probability that the 
search after them will be successful. 
thing about them. 
of her majesty ; but never trusted out of her sight. She wasa 
pattern of prudence! The jeweller might have exchanged them 
for paste, if he had been suffered to take them home. 


The jeweller knows no 
They were sometimes cleaned in the presence 


Before the 
decease of the Queen, thou hast seen in the papers, that she was 
very anxious to get back to Windsor! But she could not be con- 
veyed Qhither. Though it would have been easy to have convey 
ed her there without her 
was agreed she could not be removed. 


beitg sensible of any motion, yet it 
Did she want, in the 
heighth of her admitted care, to look after the property which has 
so suddenly disappeared ! And what is become of her enormous 
private property? Her rconomy was so extreme, that it is the 
greatest possible libel on her character, to suppose that she spent a 
fourth part of the lavish income, which she had the Kkinpwess to 
There must have been a LittLe PROFIT 
out ef the fuud said to be appropriated to the maintenance of his 
majesty, who cannot now be chargeable for an exrenpitureE of 


take from the people. 


It is therefore certain that the 
Queen had rarGe runps! Where are they? my friend, where 


more than five hundred a year. 


are they? The piamonps gone! The runps gone! and nobody 
interested! Only three thousand pounds left! and none of the 
expectants clamorous! Nonsense! absolute nonsense! Three 
thousand pounds could hardly be equal to the savings of one 
month! The Queen has reigned fifty-seven years; and though we 
must admit she has had rather an extravagant family, they have 
been woeExreNnce loucr. Shehad neither to keep them, nor to 
pay their debts: no sooner was a prince, or princess born, bul 
they were put upon the books: and the overseer, Mr,Bull, ordered 
to provide for them. Nor were any of them turned out of the house, 
and sent home for misbehaviour! It isall fudge, my friend, mere 
fudge! Money there must be! or the coffers have fallen among 
thieves! Three hundred thousand would not account for the sur- 
plus of the late virtuous count; where nothing was spent in any 
kind of luxury? and where it has been often boasted a leg of mut- 
ton was the most sumptuous dish at table!) There must be money, 
and that to a great amount semewnere! and if John Bull, in his 


capacity of cuvurcuwarveN,. should be called upon to defray the 


expences of the fancral, it will be but fair, that on the part of the | 


national parish, he should enquire after the savines of the allow 


ance while Jiving. Perhaps, as a matter of prudence, the savincs 
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nave been deposited in the savings sanxks—as more intcrest is to 
he obtained there than in the Bank of Eugland! There is another 
cLveE that I am anxious to offer for the recovery of the lost pro- 
perty. Looking over an old newspaper, I saw a paragraph stating 
that all property of nts masesty was to be exempt from the pro- 
perly tax, in WHATEVER NAME the stock might be entered at 
the Bank. Here was then, of course, not only stock in the Bank, 
butin OTHER NAMES! Foolish as it was to exempt the savincs 
of a king, who had more than he could spend, from the operations 
of a tax which robbed many of his subjects of their comforts ; it 
was still more ridiculous to allow those savings to be invested in 
any other name than his own ; for it gave an opportunity to screen 
any favorite from the pressure of the tax ; by merely asserting 
any stock to be royal property. There may be a great quantity 
now standing in other names; and all that kings or queens can 
spare belongs to the people from whom they have no right to ask 
for more than they want. Mr. Brougham should institute an en- 
quiry upon this point; and upon another subject connected with 
it: viz. to take care that, at least, the legacy duty is paid by all 
who inherit the savings of her majesty’s economy, and prudential 
virtues. : 

The Diamonds, I fear, my friend, are gone for ever. They are 
strange things for temptation. The Regent ssoutn have made 
particular enquiry after them, before the royal decease. They were 
to be his property for awhile, in the course of nature; and he 
should have looked after the heir looms of his estate. The only 
hope that is left me, is, that the queen, seeing that they were of 
king, should have mounted them herself, for neck- 
laces, bracelets, tiaras, &c. which she used to wear iu such grace- 


no use to the 
ful profusion. The monarch and his queen are not quite so much 
ONE, as man and wife in a lower grade of society ; but sufficiently 
so to cover all little distiuctions of mine and thine about property. 
I must, however, cease to speculate on such high subjects. T must 
te my chamber and weep, for they have not invited to the shew, 
Thy friend and well wisher, 
THE BLACK DWARF. 





Dr. O’'MEAR A.---We have been called upon to notice the cir- 
cumstance of this gentleman having been struck off the navy list. 
hecause he would vot stoop to be the tool of Sir Hudson Lowe, in 
his persecution of Napoleon. Nothing is to be said on this topic, 
bul that an honorable man cannot be tolerated under the present 
system of official meanness, and ministerial duplicity. Nothing 
brave, generous, or honest, can live in the rank gardeu. A total 
absence of principle is the best mode of advancement. A man is 
not expected to ask what he should do---he may, however, bargain 
for his price, if he be not nice in his employment. Governor 
Lowe must have bcea astonished to hear a gentleman talk of ho- 
nour. The gentlemen with whom he associates think it a pagan 
virtue, and very hurtful to the reputation of sucn Christians. We 
hope Mr. O*Meara will paint the transaction in its proper colours. 
To surprise the public, or to shame the Governor, or his masters, 
isout of the question. But the catalogue ought to be complete. 
The day of reckoning may arrive, and then one would not willing: 
ly forget any of these ‘ puble services.” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Recriveo.—Clio Rickman. J.N. P.P. 
The suggestion of T. Barlow will be forwarded to the Commiltee. 
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TO WIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD. 
re 
LETVER II. 


Unfairness of the Edinburgh Review, Nature of Liberty. Mock Trial of 
Major Cartwright’s Bill, The iearning of our oppressors, Its abuse. 
Error ot Timothy Trueman, and Mr, Locke. Nature of Property. Fer- 
sonality the just basis of representation, 


Tunbridge Wells, Nov. 1818. 

My Lorp, 

Ir belongs to the object which, in addressing 
the present Letters to your Grace J have in view, namely, that of 
vindicating radical Parliamentary Reform, to take some notice of 
such writers as endeavour to discredit so constitutional and so ne- 
cessary a measure ; that is, when their talents, or other circum- 
stances, are such as may give weight to their opinion, with any 
class in the community. 

The reputation, therefore of the Edinburgh Review, calls on me 
for some remarks on an article sn that work for the quarter ending 
with Juve last. The extraordinary mode adopted by the writer of 
this article, for pointing out to his readers the merits or imper- 
fections of a book,—the sound doctrine or the erroneous princi- 
ples itinculcates,—the good or evil it is likely to produce to so- 
cicty, ought not to pass without animad version. 

The gentleman heads the article in question with the titles of 
two political publications,—one of them, **.7 BILL of Rights 
*‘ and Liberties; or an 4 t for a Constitutional Reform of Pariia- 
‘* ment; by Major Cartwright.” Having thus set forth the bare 
titles, he then, assuming to himselfa singular privilege,—a_privi- 
lege not pretended to by any other of the Reviewers whose criti- 
Cisms appear in the same quarterly number of that work, whose 
quotations from the books reviewed were numerous, and whose 
comments were abundant; this self-privileged gentleman, having, 
as already stated, so announced the bare titles only of the two pub- 
fications with which he had to deal, there, with regard to them, he 
stops short, and without a single quotation, as a specimen of the 
performances; or a single comment, for characterising cither of 
them; he pe wage to entertain his readers with a loose declama- 
tory essay of his own, onasubject foreign to both of these publica- 
gions ;—an essay which, by what many will think a strange misno- 
mer, he calls the ** State of Parties.” By which very act it was 
manifest, that this person was not performing the office of a calm 
reviewer, but of a bustling politicians and we shall soon see the 
use he made of a reviewing vehicle, which ought only to furnish 
the light of science and the aid of genius, for an impartial diffu 
sion of sound knowledge and correct judgment, on works of uti- 
lity or taste. 

It is not here intended to state, that, in this licentious essay, 
there are not faint allusions to, nor obscure insinuations respect. 
ing, the subject of the BILL. Totally to have omitted any thing 
of the kind, must, even in the judgment of his political party, have 
appeared too barefaced. But, for the purpose of conveying any 
idea of the BILL itself, the pretended reviewer might as well have 
composed an essay on the moon. How far this was consistent 
with lofty pretensions to learning, or to the noble character of po- 
litical integrity, your Grace and the world will judge. 

The BILL being in fact a condensation of the reflections of more 
than forty years, practically shaped io form of a statute for giving 
effect to constitutional Reform, with a careful exclusion of super- 
fluous matter, it may well be supposed that no pains had been 
spared to render it, if possibte, invulnerable by any acversary of 
freedom. And after an attentive perusal of the Reviewers ‘* State 
of Parties,” the author of the BILL is -wot conscious that it has 
been touched by # single arrow from the Parthian quiver of the 
Reviewer, in his flight from an enemy he merely names, but dares 
not face. 

The abstract principles and maxims for governing the organiza- 
tion of the detailed measures, are copiously set forth iu the pre- 
amble of the BILL, asa secure basis of the intended fabric; and 
as criterions of the correctness in its construction. Nor can the 
author doubt that the BILL itself, as a whole, will at the least 
prove no slight test or stundard, tur ascertaining the merit or de- 





merit, of any other scheme or plan of parliamentary reform ; that 
's, their adherence to, or deviation from, the coustitution of our 
‘ountry, as founded on princip es of freedoin, 

If he himself have not secompi shed what be aims at, bis effort 
may aid a more furtunate law-giver in arriving at perfection. 
But after the degree, in which itshall appear to a discerning pub- 
‘ic, that he has succeeded, that public will not, of course, suffer 
any puerile project, or whimsical conceit, much less any factious 
device, to be palmed upon them as a patriotic act. So far, at all 
events, the author of the BILL persuades himself he has done 
good. 

What would be thought of an architect who, as an improve- 
ment on St. Paul’s, should planacathedral of pipe clay ? Or of 
an engineer, who should recommend, for crossing the Thames, a 
bridge of Windsor soap? But, in sober truth, there is no less folly 
on the part of those shallow empyrics, who would insult the 
knowledge of the age, and sport with the agonies of a people suf- 
fering torture under borough-monger inquisitors, by advocating 
any species of mock reform, gabbie over it as they may, as mode- 
rate, as temperate, as judicious, as discreet or prudent; that is, as 
any thing on carth, except truly, honestly, and correctly constitu- 
tronal and patriotic, for the firm establishment of FREEDOM. 

How far any such faulty proposal would be consistent with lofty 
ciaims to learning, or with pretensions to political integrity, must 
be left to the good sense of our country. 

In an infinity of oppressions, added to the evils of numerous 
wars, civil and foreigu, in which the people had no more interest 
than in the battles between Asiatic buffaloes and tygers; but 
which oppressions and wars occupied a great part of four centuries, 
from Magna Charta to the Petition of Right, did not England ex- 
perience a sufficiency of suffering from her ignorance in legisla- 
tion ? 

In fresh oppressions, and in fresh wars, which have occupied a 
large proportion of two centuries more, trom the Petition of Right 
to the present time, hath she not yet had suffering enough from 
her Ignorance in Legislation ? 

But coatemplating more especially the future consequences of 
that ignorance in legislation, exhibited as the boasted epoch of the 
Revolution: where, instead of the possession of Liberty, in ** an 
** actual making of their own laws by real representatives, freely 
‘and annually chosen by the whole people,” they only get flimsy 
declarations of their right to Liberty ; we must not be surprised 
at what has followed. 

When, however, we now taste, in all its bitterness, the poisonous 
fruit of that 1GNORANCE IN LEGISLATION; When we recal to our 
iminds the progress of corruption, tyranny, taxation, and suffering ; 
when we note in particular an carly subjection to a three years’ 
continuance of boroughmonger power, and the caval funding 
system, commencing in the same year ; when we advert to the 
rout given, in contempt of the remonstrances of the wise and ho- 
nest Trenchard, to a standing army ; as well as to a mutiny Bill 
and a Riot Act ; and recollect how soon after followed the curse 
ofa serprenniav Parliament; and when now, in due time, the 
nation groans under a taxation which it cannot possibly long bear; 
and knows thata large proportion of those by whose labour the 
tottering fabric of the state is held togetler, are literally half-fa- 
mished ;—when, my lord, all this, and the horrid accompaniments 
which are known to us all, of misery in the extreme, multiplied 
crimes, and an incessant bloody march of law, for sacrificing to 
the Bank Moloch human victims ; how can we sufticientty commi- 
serate the imbecility, or execrate the wickedness of ought under 
the title of parliamentary reform, which the author of it hath not 
to the best of his ability, modelled im strict conformity with the 
principles of the Constitution, and according to the improved know- 
ledge of the age inwhich we live? 

NATIONAL LIBERTY being the object of the author’s BILL, 
and that object according to the dependence of effects on causes, 
—only attainable by an adherence to the inherent Rights of the 
people; or, in other words, by obedience to those laws of Nature, 
Reason, and Justice, which are at once the basis and the evidence 
of those Rights; the vitality of the proposed law consists in three 
distinct principles on which Nalional Liberty depends. 
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The first is, suffrage tothe full extent of inherent right, in ali 
males of mature age, and sane minds, not under a forfeiture of 
freedoin ; the second, an annual renewal of the Commons House, 
without which the nation,—-(in a perpetual change by deaths and 
births ofthe individuals of whom it is composed)—cannot have 
cojoyment of its birthright freedom withouts interruption. And 
ihe third, Election by Ballot, which in the state of English socie- 
ty, is absolutely necessary towards voles being given as indepen- 
dently and conscientiously as verdicts. 

The force of this last montioned principle will be understood 
vhen it is recollected, that voting is the regular duty in which 
originales ihe making of law ; 
sional duly in the application of law. 

Ly the way, the Reviewer is pleased to say, the Reformers 
“ Jately” adopted the Ballot at the suggestion of Mr. Bentham; 
but the truth is, that the author of the BILL proposed it more than 
forty years ago. Itis due, however, to my friend Bentham to ob- 
serve, that no other person ever produced such unanswerable rea- 
sons for the Ballot as he has done. 

An arrival at TRUTH being the termination of DISCUSSION, 
allreal controversy on any of the material points in question, be- 
tween real Reformers and their adversaries, or with mistaken 
brethren, is in fact atanend. Even the learned, the very alert, 
and most fluent orator among the foes of constitutional freedom, 
is not able to offer a single word of argument or sense, in opposi- 
tion to the homely truths uttered by the stedfast asseriezs of our 
Fglish Liberties, whose self-evident trutlis aud demonstrations are 
not the less true, nor the less demonstrative, for being ia plain 
English. 

The embarrassed sophist, not able fairly fo argue with his anta- 
conist, * allows considerations of a persona! nature to impose” on 
him practices not very honourable. Already if genera} rumour be 
not crroneous, occupying a seat in the legislature, which, from 
very pride, ought to place a gentleman above the capability of any 
meanness, he wraps aroand him a cloak of disguise, hides his face 
behind a mask, and thus surreptitiously steals into the judgment- 
seat of criticism. 

There, himself calling into court for trial his antagonist’s child, 
his “ BILL of Rights and Liberties,” the BILL is accordingly 
placed athisbar; and he, the judge, announces its appenrance. 
But, instead of a trial, instead of an examination of wiincsses, 

gag 


fable for itself, it is kept in attendance with a gag in its mouth, 
while this impartial dispenser of critical justice—his name however 
is not Danicl—dclivers a tedious harangue, much in praise of his 
own political party. 

Jn this harangue, there are indeed a few sarcasms—ret at the 
LILL itself, the very naming of which is carefully avoided, but, 
on the subject, 2s well as on the author, ofits who had however 
cause enough for triumph, in perceiving that his BILL for radica? 
reform set criticism at defiance; although there was arrayed against 
it a boroughmonger parliamentary deputy, distinguished for spirit, 
ability, learning and cloquence. 

In the foregoing mode of reviewing books, would not a radica? 
reform be as wholesome as in the state? In political warfare, or 
rather, in @ pursuit ef political truth, is it not somewhat revotting 
to morality, and to the honourable feelings of a gentleman, when a 
Lustling politician, a prominent party member of parliament, in- 
dchted to his sest to the most corrupt and odious of all systems, 
and therefore a party deeply interested against parliamentary re- 
form, is seen clandestinely to steal, masked and disquised, into a 
judement-seat for deciding on the controversies between the ho- 
rouehmongers and the reformers? 

Can there be any thing more disreputable to learning, than 
when its powers are prostituted fo factious purposes? Than 
when justice and judgment are turned aside by its misappli- 
cation ? Than where a nation’s mind is poisoned by its perversions, 
its misrepresentations and suppressions of principles and of facts? 

fs ourcountry to be thus cheated of its rights and liberties ? 
Shall unprincipled politicians first usurp the representative office, 
aud then, when arraigned for the treason at the bar of the public, 
shill they, masked and disguised, usurp the judgment seat for 
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whereas verdicts are only the occa- | 


ro and con, or the culprit BILL being permitted to utter a syl-| 
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trying the causes where, not daring to attempt a defence. they 
manceuvre a suppression of what is offered to the nation as are 
medy of their iniquity, and a redress of the grievances of which 
that iniquity is the inexhaustible source ? 

Shall these wicked men, in short, in the usurped situation of 
Reviewers, not only play the part of judge, but of jury 3 of advo 
cate and witness? The iniguity of their infernal systern wanted 
but this turpitude to perfect its infamy! Neither a Castles nor ay 
Oliver has yet appeared so truly satannical, as the borough too! 
who plavs at the same time, the several parts of masked judge, 
corrupt juror, impudent advocate, and false witness ! a 

But, after all, the rumour that the Reviewer is a Mernber of 
Parliament, sent thither froma rotten borough, may not be troe; 
in which case the ‘* State of P ” wil) nerit only our mer: 
contempt. 

Learning, according to the learncd author of that essay, is tine 
path, forsooth to Liberty! Whatis Learsing? Is it an acquaint- 
ance wilh things, or with words? Is it’a bemg conversa.t with 
truth, with justice, with a knowledge of the means of usefulness ¥ 
Or is tt the faculty of calling things by many naincs in many lan- 
vuages? 

And whatis Lincrry? Itis that which these who are unskil- 
led in various Janguages—thanks to a Creator who endowed man 
with intellect, reflection, and # 


° 
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freewill—ean and do understand. 

It isamusing to observe how Mr. Brougham, in the course of 
his laudable excrtions for “ dragging forth to public view those 
who have robbed the poor of their rights,” with a view to the 
“restoring” of those rights, seems to have perceived among ces- 
tain members of those corporate bodies, the univcnsitirs, the 
P ammong the members of the bo- 


same disposition as refermers find atn 
rough faction. 

The learned frateraities, those crand depositaries of many bin- 
guages, are represented as, in the rst place, viewing a reform of 
their corruptions as invesion of sacred ground; and, in the 
next place, as treating the atterapts et evidence of the iuvaders he- 
ing ** wrlesiered s” furnishing a fair presumption of their imeepa- 
feity for understanding what robbery is, or that corruption ought 
| tobe removed.—Letier to Romilty, £6, 48, 62. 
! ¥-F J,my Lord, fror a despiser of learning, of 
whatever kind it may be, provided it couduce to wisdom; but 
learning that undermines virtuc, 9 Hiae a putrid egg, which, al- 
though perfect to appearance and fair te look on, is corrupt and 
offensive within, aud would snoil every thing with which if might 
be mixed. 

Thus what co nanseons as the skill cf one who is learned ‘ix 
words, and wiles, and the crooked savs of a partly wrangler ; and 
yet ts deniorably deficient in the plain and seber dignity of virtue, 
in pullic morality, and political wisdom, 

Controversy, as already remarked, being tn fact at en en 
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the irre principles of representation being ascertained; as well as 
ihe prerer metes and bounds of practical discretion thereunt» 


relating, being also made familiar to men’s understandings ; dot) 
it not follow, my Lord, that he, in either House of Parliament, 
who, under such circumstarces, should prapose any project wndes 
ihe denomination or pretence ofa parliamentary reform 3 cr, tn 
other words, for * enttig off ? and pulling an end to the existing 
* ohuses und corruptions of owr Representation now flowing in a 
“ theusand different channels;” which project should not falby 
accord with the knowledge of theage,and the weli-understood rights 
and Jiberiies of the nalion, would manifest a corrupt beart, or a 
vulear and obtuse mind, incapable of distinguishing between 
principles and measures? and is not such a power of discrimination 
a necessary endowment of a gentleman, a legislator and a states- 
man! 

Such at least is the settled opinion of the writer, ripened by half 
a century's experience of virtuous, but short-sighted politicians; 
as well as of honest authors, with more memory than judgment; 
and more acquainted with ancient dictums of lawyers, than quali- 
fied to judge of their correctness in principle, or of the fitness of 
them for modern application. 

If, my Lord, the ** BILL of Rights and Liberties” announced for 
iserutiny by a hostile reviewer, who yet, shrinking from the task, 
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pointed not out a single error io principle, a single defect in 
demonstration, a single omission of arrangement, be in truth in 
strict conformity with the science of representation; and do indeed 
pourtray electoral minutiz in all its parts for a practical plan of 
parliamentary reform; is not that BILL, wheiher susceptible, or 
1et, OF improvement in mere style, that identical measnre for 
national salvation, which is now so indispeusably required and so 
laudly called for? 

What else, after a forty years discussion, can be a proper, or 

nat result of the terminated controversy? Without con- 
fornding, asin a chaos, causes and effects, can wit or wisdom 
propose any other mode of removing the exsisting evils? any other 
cure of the lime’s disease? 

Por the abcence of representation, is not its presence the remedy ? 
For dcfeelive representation, is not iis perfeciios the proper cure ? 
Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thisiles? 
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But, me Lord, there yet remains one obstacle to the reconciling 
of some minds to universal freedom. We have not vet, it seems, 
demoustrated that cranes will grow on vines 3 that figs will crow on 
oget , or ihaten acorn put into the ground will produce an 
onk But do the snost sceptical the less expeci these cood things, | 
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is procced'ng from the laws 
quite reasonable to expect that radical reformists shall not oniy be 
correct reasoners on nature’s laws but propheis also, to declare of 
tainty fuiure events; and whether God wiil, or will not, for 
humouring the lords and alarmists of the earth, obligingly change 
the naturai law he established at the creation. 

Ifthere be some few minds, either on ene hand, too torpid for 
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any sort of abstract reasuonings and on the other hand, of too 
feverish and trembling a seusibility. lo repose with composure ina 
belict, that it is alaw of nature, that perfect Jizerty doth sot neces- 
sarily make the inbouring part of mankind vicious, and dangerous 


to the opulent: if T say, there may bea few such minds, lL apprehend 
that Tinust becoine on atheist, ere 1 could imagine that they either 
abounded, or were ina nerfectiy healthy state. 

Tot ,and to the doubters, are we not entitled to say, 
“ Raving preved the rights for which we contend, it is not for us 
«to do more; but for you to prove that, as causes they will not 
“ prodace the Jegitirsate effects. We say, that rivers run down- 
“wards, until quictly entombed in the sea. Wt is for you to show 
“ they climb upwards, until they over-top and deluge the moun- 
** tains.” 

Js nota poor man’s consciousness of being in possession of his 
freedomand his rightsa tranquilizing sentiment, salurally disposing 
to peace and order; and toun honest industry that is sure of pts 
reward, and of securcly enjoying the fruit of its labour, from 
any species of Oppression, insuit, of disrespect ? 

flere, my Lord, out of respecttoan amiable and excellent friend, 
and true lover of frcedom, I must digress, not from my subiect, 
bet from the precise line of argument I was pursuine. In two 
letters, published inthe Sictesman of the 30th of September, and 
i5th of October, under the signature of Zimothy Trueman, my 
friend appears not to have been sufficiently on his guard, while 
reasoning cbstractealy touching liberly and property, and, in con- 
scauence of that inattention, not to have elearly preserved in his 
mind the essential distinction between them and the principles in 
nature, from vhence they are respectively derived, 

Hence he sometimes inadvertently assumes mistaken promises, 
which lead of course io defective conclusions. Had he set out 
with ene strict deGnition of man; another strict definition of 
liherty ; and a third of property, the cesseatial difference in nature 
af the two latter would have been sufficiently obvious, to have 
prevented the obscurity} which, as it should seem, in some in- 
stances oecasioned conclusious, in which persons who have accus- 
tomed themselves to a severity of reasoning on points of import- 
amee to sociely, cannot acquiesce. 

In the first of the said letters, T. T. ** warns the suffering mann- 
“facturers not to listen to those who tell them that universal 
“ suffrage wil! be to them a sovereign remedy for all ther wrongs,” 
Here, iff err not, my friend in the outset indulges a@ love of preju- 
dices, which is a great obstacic to close and sound reasoning, No 
sOber advocate of universal suffrage holds such language. Their 
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ja member of society, or political community. 
jis of a two-fold quality. 
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of nature? It were uot, methinks, 
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arguments are of a different kind ; those arguments have never yet 
been invalidated; and as will be seen from T. T.’s own reasonings, 
they receive no slight confirmation from himself. 

Perhaps, by here supplying the three proposed definitions, my 
fr'cad T. T. and such as may have adopted his mistakes, may be 
saved a little trouble in recovering the path of truth, and par- 
taking of the path of inestimable benefits. 

i. MAN, by the beneficence of the ail-wise and all-powerful 
author of all things, was created an inte!lectual and moral being, 
endowed, for the ends of his existeace, with reason, reflection, and 
Sree will; capable of virtue and vice, rectiiude and error, happiaess 
and misery; and, in respect of his species or fcliow mew, by nature 
social, equal, and free; but on the principles of justice, bound to 
respect the equality, freedom, and rights of all other men. 

; 2. LIBERTY is that condition of man, in which he is se/f-go- 
jvervned. Gut, in consequence of his being by nature social, mau’s 
liberty is not a mere personal condition, applying to ary one only 
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,as an individual human beings for it likewise applics to him as a 


Thus huinan liberty 

Consequently. liberty requires not only that individuals, but that 
cominunilies also be self-governed; both of which can only take 
place, where ali the individual men of mature age and sure minds, 
who have not forfeited their freedom, equally share in the making 
of rules or Jaws for the regulation of public afizirs and promoting 
the common interest. | 

Free legisiaiion in very small states has usually been exercised 
by the whole body of men personally... That mode of legislating 
being, however, impraciicable in large states that are free, in these 
it has been performed by representatives, elected by the commnu- 
nilys and, as the Jargeness of a state does not in any wise lessen 
man’s inherent right to liberty; 90 itis self-evident that truc free» 
dom requires that the election of representatives shall in all res- 
pects accord with the truc principles of liberty, soeéal and indivd- 
dual. 

That liberty may be accurately distinguished from licentiousness 
it is necessary to remark, that itis ao otherwise aright and favour 
of dving whatever a man lists, than under this rule of justice and 
common rood, namely, that he prevents not the exercise of 2 like 
right and favor, in every other individual of the community. 

lt is an ecror to admit, that, by cutering into society, an indivt- 
dual serrexders any part of hie fiberty, in exchange or barter for 
something he ecceives in relarn, as protection, &c. &e. The truth 
is, thal man is a social beings that seucietly is his proper clement 
and thatin that state, when the socicty is perfectly free, ins hhesty, 
besides its security, isextremely augmented. Tobe a free meinher 
of a free community is the perfection of liberty. 


Levee 

iu the order of wen for an improvement of social happiness, 
there is nothing of the proper nature of barter, or the giving of 
one commodity in erchange for another commodily; any more than 
when a dozen friends who are travelling together, on being beset by 
robbers, should by one suother for the common defence. In the 
like mannegs, in political society, Liberty is a common contribu- 
tion of intellect and physical force for the common good, 

3. PROPERTY is that positive absolute right in aay thing, 
which oizkes it exclusively a man’s own, and subject to no other 
power, or control than hiv. What property, argues “eeke, can 1 


have in thai, which others may by right take, whea they please, to 
themselves, or dispose of without my consent? 


Buta want of sufficient precision in Vhat great philosopher, has 
led athers into real error. PROPERTY ts tn fact, of two distinct 
natures, that is, itis inherent, or it is eartrinsic. Tn a man's own 
person, in the labour of his hands, and in his liverty, his property is 
inherent. ln aimnan’s goeds made such by his own hands, or other- 
wise acquired, his property is extrinsic. 

Locke, without suffisient precision, has said * the preservation 
‘“* property being the end of government, and that, for which me 
‘enter into society,” &e. This uaprecise language has cause)! 
careless writers to overlook liberty as an eriginal inherent property, 
without which none other can have a shadow of security; as ‘ac 
reasonings of Locke himself make manifest, when he says that eveu 
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'** the supreme power cannot take from any man any part of his 
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“property,” meaning his money or other goods, * without his 
** consent;” that is, withon violating his liberty as a free age”: ; 
wherefore it is plain that liberty is the most essential part of that 
property ** for which men enter into society.” 

Indeed, all who have attentiv: ly studied the famed treatise ‘* of 
government,” must have perceived that in Locke’s opinion, 
notwithstanding the aforesaid unguarded mode of expression, 
liberty was the first of the objects ** for which men enter into 
** society,” and virtually includes and embraces all other objects: 
wherefore it is as correctly as elegantly expressed by Blackstone, 
that ** Liberty is the end and object of the ‘+ English Consitution.” 

_ It is to be observed, that we do not so clearly discover the inva- 
sion of our inherent, as of our extrinsic or acquired property, or, 
in other words, we do not so readily see a violation of our Liberty 
a5 of our moveable goods, in the shape of money. ‘The loss of a 
portion of liberty, is only to be discerned intellectually ; whereas 
the loss of money paid in taxes tyrannically imposed, is palpa- 
ble to the bluntest sense. 

Wherefore men are not so soon alarmed for their liberty as for 
their money ; because they can see their money, in the magnificent 
houses, the extensive estates, the luxurious tables and splendid 
establishments, of those who have transferred it to themselves, and 
appropriated it to their own use: whereas, although the same 
persons violate liberty, this being an inherent property, they cannot 
trausfer it to themselves and appropriate it to their own use; and 
that liberty being destroyed they cannot haveit visibly about them. 
» Having supplied the foregoing definitions, the correctness or in- 
correctness of my friend T. T's reasonings can be the more easily 
ascertained. I have already noticed his warning to our suffering 
manufacturers, * not to listen to those who tell them that universal 
** suffrage will be to them a sovereign remedy for all their wrongs ;” 
and, had his reasonings been as conclusive as his benevolence is 
‘Conspicuous, these is so much good sense among these manufac- 
turers, that little doubt is to be entertained of their readiness to 
adopt them. 

But when it is recollected, that this suffering class of the com- 
munity on grounds of demonstration and conviction, have already 
to an extraordinary extent, if not unanimously, adopted with much 
zealthe principle of universal suffrage, not as of force te work 
miracles, but as the sole means by which they can befree, and have 
any securily agaiust oppression, T. T’s ** warning” is not very likely 
to make much impression on their minds; and for very strong 
reasons, which he himself has furnished ! 

** Iu my opinion,” says T. T. * it [suffrage] would not remove, 
‘* but confirm their wrongs,—instead of mending their condition 
** it would render it incapable of any remedy; for it would give a 
** shew of legality to what is decidedly wrong.” 

This, surely, is novel language in the ears of Englishmen, that 
real /zberty, is a mere “ shew of legality,” but in itself pernicious, 
and utterly destitute of efficacy to secure right, and repel wrong ! 

Be it, however, clearly understood, that the present writer is 
no nostrum monger, no dealer in any one particular panacea; for 
neither universal suffrage, leaving all other things as they are ; nor 
apnual parliaments, leaving all other things as they are, nor the 
ballet, leaving all other things as they are; does he consider as a 
synonime for liberty. In either case, the disease would probably 
be aggravated. No; He has no faith in aught but demonstrated 
truth, complete justice, and the full establishment of the right! 

The nation must have a radical reform in its legislative repre- 
sentation, and its electoral system in all its parts new modelled, 
according to the improved knowledge of the age, in the principles 
of our free constitution, or English freedom must perish! 

If our distressed manufacturers are to be considered, neither as 
men, coming within the foregoing definition of MAN; nor as 
Englishmen, and co-heirs with the higher orders in the English 
constitution; then the benevolent T. T. will not, on reflection, 
consider them as merely entitled to an arbitrary protesiion, which 
they might have in Russia, Prussia, Austria, Turkey or Algiers; 
mot ae inheriting liberty by the same title as himself, of inherent 
right. 

T. T. is of opinion that no extension of suffrage would ever 
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place the sufferers *‘ in the happy state evjoyed by men of the! 
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“eame condition of life, in days of yore, where tres heing con. 
** fined to superfluitics only, the laborious poor enjoyed the neces- 
** saries of life free from taxation: and there was no way by which 
‘ the avide'y of ministers of state could reach them, save and ex- 
“cept only by a poll tax, which never could be permanently 
‘established; on the contrary, it always excited insurrection, on 
** the -roond that no parliament, could tax any but those they 
* veprevented, acd not being there by representation, such tax. 
‘ation was deemed unconstitutional.” 

Here, methinks, we have an odd way of shewing that freedom 
is of no value to the working classes, and that representation 
would ** noi remove, but confirm their wrongs.’ But let us 
attend to the means of redressing their grievances, recommended 
by T. T. 

‘* In antient times, says he, ‘‘ the value of labour like the assize 
** of bread was assessed by the magistrates.” But such an anthority 
could not now be vested in the magistrates, otherwise than by act 
of Parliament. If, then, such amode of regulating wages would be 
the best for the manufacturers, their being represented in par- 
liament need not surely make it more difficult to obtain the 
boon! Whether they had in view this species of redress, when 
more than a million of them petitioned for representation is more 
than Icansay. But this is certain, they viewed a representation 
of themselves ina free parliament with very different eyes than 
those of my benevolent friend, of whose sincerity in wishing to 
serve them, there can be no doubt. ; 

There is a most serious objection to the project of T. T. for 
dividing the nation, as he proposes, into one class who are to have 
representation, and another class, who are to have none. The 
nation, through other causes, is already more than sufficiently 
divided against itself for obtaining a redress of its wrongs, but such 
a farther division would make the case quite desperate, especially 
when we recollect that the labouring part of the comnunity are by 
far the largest proportion of the people. 

Without here repeatiug for the thousandth time, proofs of the 
universal right to Freedom, and that personality ts the (rue, root 
of representation, itis hoped that, from the premised definitions, 
it will appear, that the identity between represeutation and taxa- 
tion, on which T. T, lays so much stress, has in reality no exis- 
tence. The importance of representation in respect of taxation, as 
in respect of every other political interest of man, is another, and a 
very different question. 

It is not because any one has more or Jess of money, or of mo- 
ney’s worth, thathe has aright to share in the se/f government 
of the state of which he is a member; for self-government, as it 
respects either the state or himself, is ooly another word for sel/- 
defence, which no one ever denied to be a right of nature ; but he 
has aright to that share, because he 1s'a member of the community; 
and aman, liable to justice or injustice, happiness or misery ; and 
cannot be subject to laws made by persons who have usurped the 
power of making them; or who have been arbitrarily set over 
him by any others, without his consent ; for either of these were 
evident despotism. 

Now the inference clearly deducible from these truths is this, 
that, abstractedly, and in strictness of reasoning, representation is, 
to all intents and purposes, a personal right, and a personal right 
only. Although the science of representation was but very im- 
perfectly understood at the time when Forrescve wrote, yet the 
true nature and principle of it, as appears by the very quotation 
introduced by T.T. in support of his own mistaken notion, was, as 
appears, strongly impressed on the mind of that virtuous lawyer. 

According to that quotation Fortescue says, that the power ex- 
ercised by our government, is ** a power dcleguled by the Peorre 
“ for the security and protection” of what? * of their PERSONS 
‘Cand properties., Now, when my friend T. T. reviewimg his 
own letter, shall observe, that he had laid an emphasis on the word 
‘© properties,” while the word * persons” had not received that 
mark of his patronage, but was printed in the ordinary type, I 
trust that, perceiving from this little circumstance the influence of 
the prejudice he was under, he will be induced to consider, with 
care, and his accustomed impartiality, the distinctions to which I 


am desirous of calling his attention. 
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He judiciously remarks, that “the vast importance of the la- 
‘* borious classes to the state appears conspicuous, when we reflect 
‘** how the national stock is multiplied by their exertions.” Then, 
shall we not ask—Are these ‘ laborious classes,” things or per- 
sons? irrational cattle or rational beings ? Af things and caltle, on 
a level with our horses aud oxen, which are also of * vast import- 
‘ance in multiplying, by their exertions, the national stock,” 
they doubtless, like those laborious creatures, ‘‘ ought to be pro- 
** tected 5” but if they be persons and ratione! beings, then they as 
certainly ought, by receiving RIGHT, to be placed on a level with 
their fellow-men, and ina condition to protect themselves, as all 
free-men in a free-country do protect themselves; that is, by self- 
government, or legislating for themselves, either personally or by 
representatives. 

T. T. is right when he remarks, that ‘ labor begat property ;’— 
that “the property immediately arising from labor is the most sa- 
cred of all property ; and that ** that property whieh aman has 
acquired by the work of bis own hands is more sacred even than 
that of land” not so acquired. 

Why has it this superior sacredness ?—Because it has a superior 
lille, as growing immediatay out of the inherent property a man 
has in his own person; as well as because of the supposition that 
in consequence of this aver, in contradistinction to ixheritance or 
purchase, it is more evidently vecessary to the subsistance of the 
man and his family. 

For illustrating the proposition, that there is no inevitable con- 
nection between Representation, or, in other words, National 
Self-goverament and Taxation, we have only to refer to many In- 
dian Nations, who, above all things prize Liberty, and make its 
preservation the object © for which they enter into society,” but 
who have not in their minds such an idea as Taxation. 

Whence, then, have Englishmen so deeply imbibed the notion ? 
—From this cause: in addition to the above-mentioned difficulty 
of discerning what inteilectualiy relates to the means of preserving 
Liberiy, they know, as matter of notorious fact, that in all coun- 
tries where money has been the exchangeable sign of property, giv- 
ing practicability to eceumndlation, the avarice of rulers has been 
insatiable; and, in proportion as they have been despotic, they 
have uniformly pillaged the people, without the least remorse al 
reducing them to famine and the extremily of misery. 

And experiencing this spiritin the rulers of their own country, 
—a spirit whieh nothing but the self-government of a nation by 
ils representatives cau successfully oppose, it is not surprising that 
Representation, considering tts vital importance to the end, should, 
in their minds, have appeared to receive its very being from Pro- 
rerly, incorrect as we have seen that votion in reality to be. 

They have likewise been led into this error in discrimination, by 
the figurative language of their elocuent lawyers, who have meta- 
plorically told them, there is nota blade of grass but what is re- 
presented, meaning in plain Finglish the persons to whom the 
erass belonged. 

Here tudeed the language was doubly metaphorical, that is, in 
two senses not literally true. Por, as matter of fact, it were, in 
the first place, an absurdiiy to talk of grass, or stocks, or stones, 
having representatives, which implies election; and, in the second 
place, as applying to persons, we hnow how few are represented. 

In addition to what has been already advanced, touching the er- 
ror of thinking that representation ought to depend on property, 
instead of standing on its truce foundation of personality, wt may 
be noticed that thronghoul the long, barbarous, and brutal preva- 
lence of the feudal tyranny in this land, it was the policy of those 
Who had monopolized the property, to monopolize the power also; 
a notion so favorable to ther own despotism that we recognize it 
mm the legislation of these ages; nor have our great landowners of 
later times ceased to cultivate it, as hath been sufficiently conspi- 
cuous in our county electicns. 

T. PT. quotes s+ the eloquent Lord Clarendon, in observing that 
“whatever is of civility sod good manners, of art and of beauty, 
‘Sof real aod solid wealth in the world ts the child of BELOVED 
PROPERTY 5° —and * that nothing but the joy of prop orty re- 
duced us from the state of borbarty; and nothing but SECURITY 


IN THE SAME cau preserve us trom relurnipg to it again ;’— 
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and again, that ‘it was the importance of, and delight in, this 
‘t property, that produced that happy and beneficial agreement be- 
‘*tween the Sovereign Power and the \aked Subject.” Re 

Having on that occasion given to the word “ SECURITY” the 
same emphasis that 1 have now done, it is remarkable that his at. 
tention was not called, either to his own genealogy of property, 
nor still higher, for the true source of that SECURITY. ° 

In his genealogy he tells us, that ‘ labor begat property ;” but, 
beginning with /abor, the genealogy is imperfect as not reaching 
up to the origin of things; that is to the Almighty Father, trom 
whom alone we can deduce their pedigree. 

God having created man FREE, and given the Earth as an in- 
heritance to the race, FREEDOM was, therefore, an inherent and 
orginal property of man, before he could, by the labor of his 
hands, appropriate to himself any extrinsic property whatever. 

Freedom having by a law of nature been thus an essential cause 
must, by the continuance of that law, continue to be an essenital 
cause, or, in other words, a security of property. 

It is truly surprising that T. T. should not perceive that all ge 
neral principles respecting human nature must be as applicable to 
the manufacturer, as to the lord of much land; to the poor, as 
to the rich. Having seen the misconceptions under which he 
quoted Fortescue and Clarendon, we must not be surprized that, 
while under the dominion of an unhappy prejudice against unt. 
nersal freedom (of which suffrage is the proper basis and evidence) 
he should say—** The grand design of our constitution appears 
therefore to have been the conservation of the subject's property, 
NOT THE CREATION OF A POWER CAFABLE OF COM 
MANDING IT.” . . 

And it is equally surprising, to see this warm advocate for the 
rights of the Jaboring classes, and a redress of their cruel griev 
ances, also quoting from Petyt words in direct opposition to the 
drift of his own argument; namely, “ what is mine cannot be 
‘made another's wtthoul my consent in person, or by representa 
“ tion, or some act of mine incurring fine or forfeiture.” —*: Take 
‘away this, and you take away all rales and louncs of settled go 
“ vernment, and leave in the subject no property of his own.” —» 
Having quoted these words, 'T. T. himself immediately adds, ** by 
‘the same rule of reasoning, | say, take away from the laboring 
* class-s any part of the profits of their daily labor (without their 
‘ consent first had and obtained) and you take away all the rules 
‘and bounds of settled Goverument, and leave in the subject ne 
‘ property of his own.” . 

In the various parts of this singular essay, T. T. speaks of the 
“laboring classes” of Englishmen, as ** MEN who deserve well of 
‘their country,” —as MEN who * enter tnto socicty to have and 
enjoy the fruits of their toi and indusiry, and to call it: their 
“own:"—MEN whose “ property, as immediately arising from 
“labor, is most deserving our high regard nnd veneration ;"— 
more than half whose earnings are,” by iudirect: taxation, 
“taken away seeretly, furtively, and clandestinely, without their 
huowing ats” when ** the produce of the robbery is conveyed 
‘into the pocket of some lordly boroughmonger.”— He compas- 
sionates hem as * poor fellows ;"—" groups of famished ghastly 
* spectres, "— ss with starving frmilies,”’ —* receiving only cight 
shillings out of eighteen shillings of what is rt ghifully due to 
“them, the remainder confiscated” in taxation, © by acts of 
‘“crucity and oppression, which are a disgrace to a Christian 
Country and a Land of Liberty ;’—MEN experiencing a * treat- 
*oment only fit for savages, and of outlaws, who, for iheir of- 
* fences, have Leen ejected from the pale of civil society 5" —nol- 
‘withstanding they are * MEN of moral, tndustrious, peaceable 
dispositions,” who ‘ love soct ! oider, and detest anarchy, vio- 
‘lence, and rapine,” w ho do not ** wish te prey uron others, but 
to derive an hovest livelihood from their own industrious ha- 
“bits: and vet. after all this, he ts for denying them suffrage, 
whieh free * savages” enjoy in the fullest extent, in personal legts- 
lation: and he iseven for excluding them from any choice of legis: 
lative guardians and protectors ; which were, indeed, to treat them 
‘as outlaws ejected from civil society 5° although, ino feet, 
they constitute a re ry large majority of the vation, —ulthough they 
are rational beings created iu the mnege of God,—and although 
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catives moreover of “a Christian Country,” instructed in a more 
perfect morality than any other ciass of human beings ever were, 
and endowed with the necessary capacity ! 

{ now hope and trust that my excellent friend, T. T. by attention 
to that distinction between Property and Liberty which has been 
now suggested, will perceive that although in the defence of the 
People’s property against boroughmonger invaders we ought ever 
to be jealous, active, and determined; yet, that the defence of 
their liberty against the same invaders, is even still more worthy 
of our exertions. : 

Rut I cannot conciude this letter without an apostrophe.—When 
a really TRUE MAN, through sheer inattention to what the strong- 
minded Hichmond in his Letter to Colonel Sharman, put beyond 
the reach of ridicule; as well as through a like inattention to that 
also, to which the still stronger-minded Bentham has given a glo- 
rious refulation that not time itself shail outlive: is unhappily be- 
trayed by a prejudice into echoing the senseless words of buffoons, 
such as Jennyns, C—nn—ng, aud B ham, in speaking of the 
aniversal Freedom of our nation as “ a wild, theoretic project of 
reform ;” shall not grieved and pitying Liberty heave a sigh over 
human infigmity ! 





I have the honor to be, 
&c. &c. &e. 
JOHN CARTWRIGHT. 
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LUNACY CONFIRMED. 

Me. T. SHERWIN-—The prayers of the pious have been of no 
avail. This unfortunate gentleman has had an accession of disor- 
der, and now dies in a most pitiable way ; and begins to have the 
aspect of confirmed mania. He is irritated beyond measure at the 
notice taken of his raving about Sir F. Burdett not having visited 
Mr. Hone in prison, being in his eane moments obliged to admit 
that in his madness, he uttered a cool, collected falsehood, as delibe- 
rately penned as the state of his intellects would allow, to give cur- 
reacy to a story invented by himself. The next raring, the poor 
genUeman recants—be denies having asserted that Sir Frascis 
sent ihe parodies; but swears he procured them to be sent? upon 
such evidence as this, “ J said, that Sir Francis sent, or procured to 
“* he sent, one of those parodies. It is nothing to you from whence 
** | derive my information!” This, it is true, was uttered ina 
nicst violent paroxzysm, and proves incontestably the qualification 
of this * public writer,” for one of the cellsin New Bethlem. 
Another beautiful instance of logical insanity, which ** though it 
** be madness, has metiod iu it,” occurred about the same time. 
Mr. Houe complained of the neglect he had evperienced from the 
avuraoe of the ponitican Litany; and W.T. Sherwin, poor fel- 
fow! will have it that he means Sir Francis Burdett! To be sure 
the Baronet has yet been only saidto have sent or procured it to be 
semt. But the assertion that he wrote it will do for next week, and 
he equally true. The keepers of Mr. Sherwin ought to know the 
avology that may be made for his conduct—for man is not ac. 
countable for his actions when under the influence of the moon. 
When the tide turns, W. T. Sherwin may again praise Sir ¥. Bur- 
cett 

The i of valour continue, but are not much apprehended ; as 
st as well known to his keepers, that they mean nothing. ‘* We ought 
*> do so and so’’—but we stand still. ‘* We ought to arm ourselves” 
-—but we wield nothing but a pea, and that not with the most per- 
fect dexterity! ‘** We ought to kill our tyrants!’—but we let 
them very peaceably alone: for we know very well that the attempt 
would be dangerous for “ us ;” though * we" don’t mind recom- 
mending it to others! Not that “ we” are afraid to do so; but 
** we" are go valuable, thatif the experiment should fail we shall 
be wanted to devise other expedients. So said that worthy cha- 
racter, Mr. Otrver. of patriolie memory ;—and the being who is 
capable of publishing what he knows to be false, is a fit agent of the 
tyranny which he calls upon others to destroy, by means that can 
auly lead to the destruction of the honest enthusiasm which it de- 
signs to betray. 

The gentleman, for he is very gentle, must not however be 
“provoked!” He is so very dangerous, when * provoked!’ He 
vay lend himself to calumny, and yet he must not be ** provoked !” 


THE BLACK DWARF " 





by its detection. He may publish falsehoods, and vet he must out 
be ** provoked” by their exposure. Ob! for the terror of * pro. 
voking’ Mr.Sherwin! Is it not a thing to be abborred that a mar, 
cannot be as base as he pleases, in a free country, without bein: 
** provoked’ by a reference to the truth? | 
FUER AR 
FROM LORD CASTLEREAGH TO Mr. CANNING. 
AIX-La-CEAPELLE 

The Curtain has dropp’d, and the Drama is over, 

And forsooth we all sail by first packet for Dover ; 

These young ’Prentice Lords, and my wife, alias baggage, 

Have paid off their lodgings and pack’d up their luggage 

And strange to relate, in its bulk (tho’ we’re marching) 

The increase is double ! Pray order no searching ! 

I hope you’ve commanded the great guns to greet us, 

And all loyal suijecis to walk forth and meet us: 

With streets, from the shore to the inn, lined with forces 

To cheer, and huzza! and unharness our horses :—- 

A dandy battalion, with lances and sabres, 

Would give an éclat to the end of our labors, 

And stamp them important and most advantageous ; 

Whilst outs would lose favor and look less courageous ; — 

Respecting our acts; ve them all in my pocket, 

On parchment, with names, like a Custom-house cocket 

I cannot decipher just now, whose they are, 

But this we can do o’er a glass in the Square, 

Till then your impatiezce to know what's beea ratified 

Must remain * statu quo,” for ’twil] not be gratifie:! 

I hope youll succeed tn securing to Maxwell 

His seat for Westminster; if not, we will tax wel! 

That Jacobin City, when, but for ITS riot, 

The kingdom would all the year round remain qiic.. 

This Hobbouse has talent ’tis clear, and perchance i: 
Annoyance raay tickle, like that of Sir Francis ;-- 
You go to the hustinge, dear C. and attack bin: 

If Burdett attends there himself, you niust whacs | 

And Wooler’s exposure of Bank Prosecution, 

Will shake to tts centre this fine iastitution 

Pray send on to Slop, if Pin not svon in town 

And get him to wrife these young aspirants down 

Tho’ ta truth “ entre nous” he’s sad selfish elf, 

And sooner, Vin fearful, will write down himse’; / 

We'll shelve him, ere long, and I think in my eye 

I have one wll come cheaper than Siop does-~Goud | 5 
Non. 30, 1818. 
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EPIGRAM. 
To Bath oace went a Queen so gracious, 
To charm each ioyal gazer ! 
Tho bards attuned their /yres, sagacions! 
Lyves need not blush to praise ber 
EPIGRAM. 

The labourers 2id mechanics in the Dock Yards, &e. are 
have a day’s holiday, on the burial of the Quccn:—that ; 
are to loze a day’s pay. Onc among the many thus compelled & 
mourw, sends us the tollowiag verses 

Though the Gaxclte enjoins 
That ail folks should be sad, 
Yet no one repines 
And some even are glad! 
So from work, aud trom pay, 
And of course from their dinners, 
We'll keep for one day 
All we can of these sinners, 
And then we stiali see if these reprobate elves, 
Who won't cry for the Queen, will not mourn for themselecs 
T.H 
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